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FIGURE 4.1 Upper panels: Measurements of chlorofluorocarbon (CFC-11,
CFC-12) concentration in the atmosphere, Mauna Loa Observatory. Bottom
panel: Measurements of atmospheric concentration of nitrous oxide in
ground-level air at remote locations.  [Source: Geophysical Monitoring
for Climate Change (GMCC), Air Resources Laboratory, Rockville, Md.]

Figure 4.1. The source of the small increase is unknown, but a prime
candidate is the continued expanded use of nitrogen fertilizers around
the world to improve agricultural productivity. If so, the current
slow increase is likely to continue into the foreseeable future since
food demands will grow with population size. It has been suggested
that since nitrous oxide is stable in the troposphere and is implicated
in potential ozone destruction, there might be a move to try to restrict
fertilizer usage. Figure 4.1 suggests, however, that the rate of
increase of nitrous oxide in ground level air is so small, perhaps
0.25% per year, that many decades would pass before an increase of
nitrous oxide would raise concern for ozone depletion.

Methane. The most abundant hydrocarbon, often called natural gas,
is increasing in the atmosphere.  It is thought to be a natural con-
stituent of the air arising as it does from many biological processes
and perhaps seeping out of the Earth. Measurements in the 1950s and
1960s had large error bars, and there were spatial differences so that
the observed temporal variability was not viewed as an upward trend.
However, in the late 1970s several investigators using gas chromatog-